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OMEHOW I _ never 
fancied there. was 
much money in the 
stage-robbing _busi- 
ness. True I never 
tried it, but once or 


twice when the game 
went against me pret- 
ty hard I rather envied the fellow who 
was then collecting a pretty good share 
of everything that was being cleaned up 
on the Big Divide. 

You guessed his name the first time. 
It was Black Bart. Me held up? Yes, 
once, and that was when he was hay- 
ing things pretty much his own way up 
here. In fact, he had kind of a mo- 
nopoly in sticking up folks on these 
higher trails. Lord! How a fellow 
gets old without realizing it! Why. 
say, that was away back in the end of 
the fifties, and, by the way, just about 
this time of the year, when Christmas 
was coming on. 

Forest Hill was a camp then, all 
right. erybody coming in and no- 
body going out. Everybody getting a 
little gold, a dozen games ready to take 
it away from them, and nce-halls 
plenty. Snow on the ground of course, 
but not very cold. age had kept the 
road open clear down to Auburn and 
there weren't many miners, unless they 
came from higher up around Secret 
fion and Canada Hill, who blew in 
with snow-shoes. Good fellows they 
were, too, working hard, playing bois- 
terously, and glad to hike into the camp 
for the coming holidays. 

It wasn’t because I wanted to get 
away from Forest Hill that I went 


down to Auburn. I would rather have 
stayed here; but I had to go to meet 
the owner of the Fan Tan, of which 
I was superintendent that year, It was 
such an unusual thing for me to leave 
the camp, something I hadn't done in 
a year, that it actually attracted some 
attention. I well recall how Bill Pape 
spoke about it on the day before 1 
started. 

“You a-goin’ to Auburn?” he said. 
“Why, I never heard of such doin's! 
You ain't been down there since you 
landed on the divide. Stay at home, 
Hank, stay at home,” as if the trip was 
a thousand-mile one and dangerous all 
the way. Then as an. afterthought he 
added: “If I'd known you was goin’ I 
wouldn't have sent that hundred ounces 
out by the express folks. I could trust 
you to bank ‘em for me and I ain't 
sure I can depend on any of these big 
companies.” 

I can see him yet as he squatted down 
on the snow, poked his arms through 
the shoulder-straps of his pack, gave it 
a final lurch to settle it into place and 
then went swinging away toward the 
woods shaking his head and waving 
“Good-by” to me. Poor chap! He had 
reason to fear companies. Less than 
two months before one of them had 
jumped his claim, the Golden Annie, on 
a technicality, thrown him off because 
they had money to hire a little army 
of men, and tien carried it to the 
courts. The law was just then being 
recognized as a means of settling dis- 
putes in this part of California, but the 
lower court gave a decision against 
him, Naturally, Bill was a little bit- 
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ter and so were the boys. They offered 
to help him get his claim back by the 
use of a few rifles, but he stuck to the 
law and appealed the case. 

Bill was a homely sort, long and lean, 
but unafraid. He never had taken wa- 
ter before that time, so all the boys 
pitied him and were surprised. The 
only thing he ever complained of was 
that the men who grabbed the Golden 
Annie kept right on mining it while it 
was in litigation. He certainly did talk 
some about that and so did all of us. 
It wasn’t a square play. The ground’s 
a pretty safe place to keep gold when 
it’s in dispute. 

However, about this trip and the 
hold-up! 

I got up pretty early on the morn- 
ing I was to go. Had to because the 
stage left before sunup. It was be- 
fore the camp was awake, or the dance- 
halls swept out. Away out in the west 
the air looked muggy and cold, while 
in the east, high up over Baldy, the 
stars that had been up all night were 
just going to bed. In all the little 
clearing where the snow was tracked 
with trails there wasn't a sign of any 
one moving. Even the trees that stood 
around the edge, loaded with snow 
above and black beneath, were quiet as 
if still asleep. 

Yawning and shivering, I hiked it 
down to the stage-station just as she 
pulled up. Jim Tipton was on the box 
and had about all he could do to hold 
in the four horses that were dancing 
around on their hind legs and tr 
to throw themselves out of the harness. 
A stableman was hanging to the lead- 
ers’ heads and buck-jumping to keep 
away from the sparring hoofs. 
shotgun messenger that I had 
never seen before helped the agent hoist 
the strong-box aboard, and by that I 
knew there was dust being shipped 
out. The agent was a new arrival in 
camp, too. 

“Got much in it?” T asked him, and 
he nearly swelled up with his own im- 
portance as he answered: “Oh, not 
much, Golden Annie clean-up. That's 
all.” 

I thought of poor old Bill being 
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robbed every day of his life, and even 
at that minute swore I wouldn't give a 
cuss if Black Bart showed up and took 
the whole poke in. I might have said 
something about it, but just at that 
minute my attention was attracted by 
something else and I forgot all about 
the express business. 

A woman came out with a small 
shaver of a boy and a tiny little girl, 
and several bundles such as women 
usually carry. Being some polite I 
helped the agent get her aboard. One 
bag she hung to like glue. We were 
the only passengers, and it didn’t make 
me very happy, you can bet. I’m not 
much used to women and babies. Like 
them all right, but they don’t under- 
stand me much. 

It wasn’t till after we were all to- 
gether in the stage that I noticed she 
was young and mighty pretty, although 
a little sad looking. For an hour or so 
we pulled alongside the American 
cafion and could see the smoke from 
the camps away over across it, and the 
boys coming out to work down below, 
and here and there some others chop- 
ping kindling around in front of their 
cabins, and by and by we got to talking. 
The sun got behind clouds and it grew 
warmer, and then little flakes of snow 
began to fall and that started us on 
snowstorms. She said where she came 
from the snow was very deep, and then 
for a little while nothing was said. I 
didn’t notice it at first, but all of a 
sudden saw she was crying, 

Now, I'm a sympathetic sort of a 
cuss and so asked her what the row 
was about, and pretty soon she told me 
that away up on the divide near Secret 
Cafion she had buried her husband but 
a little while before. It was a right 
pitiful little story the way she told it 
to me after she got to feeling better, 
They had come out there across the 
plains and taken their chance along 
with the others, and he had always 
been good to her and the little chaps, 
although I guess he wasn’t a strong 
sort of man. Had something the mat- 
ter with his lungs. 

Well, they pulled along together in 
Sacramento and worked hard and 
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saved all they could till they got enough 
to buy a prospecting-outfit and then 
came to the divide. Luck is against 
some folks, and it wasn’t very kind to 
them. They got the worst of it for a 
long time, and then it seemed to* come 
their way for a spell. They staked a 
good piece of ground and struck pay, 
and were beginning to feel happy when 
this lung business got the best of him, 
throttled him as a wolf does a sheep, 
and he cashed in. Yes, sir, died just 
when everything began to come all 
right, after all the years he'd worked, 
_and suffered, and saved. 

They put him away to sleep with 

the snows for his blanket and the big 
pine-trees to stand like mourning 
plumes over his lonesome grave. The 
boys up in those diggings must have 
been all right, because they did all they 
could for the widow. Bought her claim 
at a good price and started her off 
for Sacramento where she had a broth- 
er who would look after her, 
. Somehow I understood just how 
lonely she felt, and how it all hurt, as 
she sat there in that bumping old Con- 
cord and told me about it. The little 
boy cried some, too, and being as I had 
a lump in my throat so big I couldn't 
say anything, I gathered him into my 
arms and tried to comfort him as best I 
could. That kind of let me down easy. 
I always did hate to see a woman 
suffer. 

The snow kept coming harder and 
it gave the air that peculiar kind of 
stillness which comes in a windless 
storm. I was trying to think of some- 
thing consoling to say when there 
comes a quick jerk as the brakes banged 
against the tires, a yell outside and then, 
almost with the driver’s “Whoa,” the 
bang of a gun. 

“Held up, sure as the devil!” I said 
to myself, trying to get the boy off my 
lap; but he was frightened and held on 
with his little arms so tightly clutched 
round my neck that I couldn’t get loose 
for a minute without hurting him, and 
that was enough to put us all to the 
bad. In the meantime the woman had 
sat with her eyes opened wide, and her 
tongue speechless. 
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“What is it?” she asked tremblingly, 
while I was trying to put the boy down. 
And then, as if answering her own 
question: “Black Bart?” 

“It's him, I guess, madam,” I an- 
swered, still trying to quiet the lad. 
All this time my mind was working like 
aten stamp-mill. It dawned on me that 
probably every ounce of gold she had 
was in the bag which she had held with 
such anxious care. Then came the 
thought that it would probably be safer 
there than in the express-box, which 
would go for a certainty, if she would 
only hide it and do a little fancy lying 
when the time came. All this unless 
we could pot the robber ; but even then 
I hesitated, because with women and 
children aboard a stage, it’s bad policy 
to do much gunning. It’s a heap sight 
better to give up and take no chance 
of stray bullets. 

Before I had time to think any 
further, smash went the window and 
the glass came tinkling down over the 
cushions. The hold-up, who had stove 
it in with one quick blow of his pistol- 
barrel, was standing but a few feet out- 
side where he could keep us as well 
as the men on the box covered. He 
looked a sinister figure out there on 
the white snow whose companion flakes 
were settling down in a little bank on 
his black hat, sifting into the wrinkles 
of the black handkerchief he used for 
a mask, and falling lazily off his broad 
black shoulders. It was Black Bart to 
all appearances. No mistake about that 
part of it. 

“All out, and be quick about it,” came 
the sharp order from outside, 

The widow started to go before I 
could advise her to hide her little for- 
tune, although I tried to attract her at- 
tention. She was too frightened to 
hear me. I followed and as I did so 
wondered whether it would be best to 
make a quick jump around the lower 
side of the stage the minute my feet 
hit the ground and make a fight for it, 
or by taking it easy run the chance of 
the woman’s getting away scot-free. 
The only thing I was afraid of all the 
time was the danger that might come 
to the children. No sooner had the 
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snow crunched under my heels than I 
got it again: 

“Here, you! Get your hands up fast 
or I'll drill a hole in you!” 

I let go the butt of my gun with 
which I had been toying, shot my fists 
into the air, and took a look around. It 
was as I expected. Black Bart always 
played a lone hand, and was the only 
man there. He took a couple of swift 
steps behind me, jerked my pistol from 
its holster, and threw it over the edge 
of the gulch, after which he started 
around front once more. It was all 
done so fast that I had a quick picture 
and nothing more of what was happen- 
ing. 

There was Tipton with his hands up, 
still holding the reins, braced back with 
his foot against the brake and calmly 
smoking his cigarette. He'd been there 
before and knew exactly what the 
etiquette of the road called for. Be- 
side him sat the express-messenger, 
just as motionless, and with his arms 
stretched up to the cool gray skies from 
which the snow was falling. The 
horses were glad to rest and stood with 
hanging heads and steaming flanks, 
showing no sign of curiosity. Out in 
the foreground on the up-hill side was 
the lone man with a gun in his hand, 
his shoulders drawn up and his feet 
planted as if to spring like a cat on 
any one who resisted. I couldn’t see 
that any one, either man or beast, had 
been hurt, so knew the first shot had 
been fired as a bluff. 

But it wasn’t over with yet. Black 
Bart had barely got clear of the widow 
and me when the shotgun messenger 
came to and made a convulsive reach 
for his gun. Now a road-agent can’t 
take any chances, and this one didn’t. 
Quick as the messenger reached, he 
was too slow. The snap of the out- 
law's gun sounded spitefully, the man 
on the box gave a sharp jerk and then 
held his hands up again. Only this 
time the right one was quivering and 
shattered where a bullet had torn its 
way through. 

“Another move and you get it 
through the heart,” was all the consola- 
tion he got, and then, obeying the ban- 
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dit’s advice, he kicked his shotgun off 
the boot and sat very quietly, except as 
he writhed a bit with the pain in his 
fingers. 

“Throw that strong-box off, driver,” 
was the next command, and Tipton, 
whose cigarette had never stopped smo- 
king, leaned over and did so. It fell 
“kerchug” into the soft snow along- 
side. The off-wheeler, startled, let 
loose a nervous kick at it, and then 
stood quietly while Tip again gath- 
ered up his reins. I had about 
made up my mind that the widow and I 
were to get off easy; but now the rob- 
ber turns to us, comes behind me, slips 
my poke from my hip-pocket, runs in- 
vestigating fingers around my body to 
see if I have a belt, and gives a little 
chuckle. I didn’t say anything because 
to tell the truth it wasn’t of my own 
loss I was thinking but of what it 
would mean to the woman if she were 
to lose all she had in the world. Not 
even she was to get off. 

He stepped in front of her and said 
very politely: “I am sorry, madam, but 
your contribution will do me just as 
much good as any other. Dig up! 
What have you to offer?” 

The way in which he said it assured 
me that it was Black Bart, as the rascal 
rather prided himself on courtesy. The 
widow was terrified. I don’t suppose 
she had ever seen a gun-play before, and 
the sight of the man sitting on the box 
holding his bleeding hand up to the 
falling snow wasn't calculated to soothe 
weak nerves. She dropped her hands 
together, wrung them appealingly, and 
tried to speak but couldn't, because of 
the sobs or fright. It made me hot, so 
I chipped in. 

“Look here, Bart,” I said, “you don’t 
want to take everything she’s got, do 
you? She's a widow and. 

“Oh, shut up, or I'll fill you full of 
lead,” was all the satisfaction I got, 
and I studied whether I had any chance 
to reach him before he could shoot. 

It was no use. I had waited too long. 
There he was at least twenty feet 
away from me and he had thrown my 
gun where it couldn't be had, and even 
the messenger’s shotgun had slid over 
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the edge of the gulch. I hadn't a 
chance on earth. I knew him well 
enough by reputation, so I could see 
this wasn’t my time to fight. 

My only hope for the woman was 
that she would lie to him and tell him 
she had nothing but some loose dust. 
She should have sense enough for that, 

* I thought, so I shut my teeth tight and 
swore inside while he made her go to 
the stage where the two little kids were 
sobbing in fright and wondering what 
it was all about. I watched her as she 
turned and gave a breath of relief when 
she came bringing nothing but a small 
reticule. 

“Is that all you've got?” he asked, 
giving it a contemptuous shake when 
she put it in his hand. 

I caught my wind and waited. It 
was very quiet. One of the horses 
gave a long-drawn snort. The snow 
fell from an overweighted branch on 
the edge of the cafion and went fluffing 
downward. We all waited for her to 
answer. 

“No,” she said very softly as if the 
word came with an awful effort, and 
the temptation to lie was strong. “All 
T have is in another bag.” 

“Go get it and hurry,” he snarled 
at her, and she dragged one reluctant 
foot after the other to bring and lay at 
his feet everything that stood between 
her, her children, and poverty. 

It was too much for me. I’m _ not 
very profane as a rule, but I stood there 
and let the gates down. I thought of 
and used every cuss word I could 
handle. I called him all the names I 
had ever heard, swore that my day 
would come and when it did I'd put a 
rope around his neck whether he was 
dead or alive; dared him to lay his gun 
down between us and take a chance; 
called him a cowardly robber of women 
and a few other things, and all this time 
he stood there quietly and never made a 
move. When she dropped the heavy 
bag he gave the first sign of having 
heard me, by addressing her. 

“When your voluble friend gets 
through,” he said, “I'd like to ask you 
a question.” 


I stopped and listened. Ie looked at 
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me through the holes of his black hand- 
kerchief and had the impudence to grin, 
I could see that from the way his teeth 
shone through the air-slit over his 
mouth, Then he went on talking to 
her, 

“Where are you going?” 

She told him to Sacramento, to meet 
her brother. He stood for an instant 
looking first at me, then at the two on 
the box, and finally gave a quick side 
glance to where the two children were 
huddled in each other's arms and whim- 
pering. Something about him, I can't 
tell what, made me think he was puz- 
zled, and might relent at the last min- 
ute. I felt hopeful. 

“Got any gold pieces in there?” he 
asked, giving her bag a kick with his 
foot. 

“Yes.” 

“Open it.” 

She did so with trembling fingers 
and he gave a look at it. I thought this 
was to be my chance and gathered my- 
self for a spring, but his gun swung 
around like lightning. 

“Don't do that again,” he growled, 

“unless you want to be put out of the 
game for good.” 

I cussed a little more, but he didn’t 
seem to mind and just stood there look- 
ing now at the kneeling woman and 
then at the open bag, and all the time 
glancing at me with swift darting eyes 
which would play around in their sweep 
to the two men on the stage. 

“You can take eight of those slugs 
out of there,” he said. “That'll get you 
to your brother. * 

“You hound! Aren't you going to 
leave her more than four hundred dol- 
lars out of her wad?” I yelled, and 
again he heid the muzzle of his Colt’s 
in a square bead on my eye for an in- 
stant. 

“My friend,” he drawled, * 
you'll talk too much.” 

That was enough. There was some- 
thing about the way his finger played 
up and down the trigger-guard that 
made me believe it best to say no more. 
[ quit. In about a half-minute more he 
had marched the woman and me back 
into the stage and ordered Tipton to 
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drive on. Away we went in a whirl 
of snow and soon we were well down 
the road. The last I saw of him he was 
still standing there in the falling white- 
ness watching us. Soon I could see 
him but dimly and then he was out of 
sight. 

We drove for a mile without a let up, 
stopped, tied up the messenger’s hand, 
put him in the stage, and then Jim and 
me mounted the box. 

That was a ride all right! Just a 
dense blanket of slow-falling heavy 
white on one side, screening from sight 
the bottom of the cafion hundreds of 
feet below, and on the other a sheer 
wall of naked rock against which we 
seemed to hang. Horses going like 
mad with mad men driving them, the 
old Concord lurching around this way 
and that, and inside it a wounded man 
groaning with pain and a woman sob- 
bing over her loss and trying to com- 
fort two forlorn little children. Why 
hadn't she lied a little? The Lord 
would surely have forgiven, 

By the time we reached the wire- 
bridge station at the forks I was about 
insane. All I wanted was a chance to 
put a ball into the heart of Black Bart, 
who would take the last ounce from a 
widow. I didn’t care a continental cuss 
about what I had lost, what the express 
company might lose, or what the mes- 
senger suffered; but I wished I had 
fought for the woman, When we pulled 
up at the station it looked as if luck was 
with us, because right there at the time 
were the sheriff and several good game 
men. Before I had blurted the story 
out old Charley Crane, the agent, had 
saddled horses for us. 

Well-mounted and well-armed we 
turned back into the sheet of snow and 
off up the divide. 

After what seemed hours we came to 
the place which I could recognize by 
a big jutting rock. Even then the trail 
was nearly lost in the snow. We took 
it up like a lot of wolves hunting down 
astag. Away it led us, up to the wind- 
swept peaks, and there, in a cove, we 
found the box blown open and empty 
save for papers that were of no value 
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The sheriff ran his eye over them and 
said: “Only two shipments. One from 
Bill Pape of a hundred ounces, and the 
other from the Gentle Annie of nine 
hundred. He made a clean-up all 
right!” 

And then we hurried on as fast as 
we could, it becoming harder all the 
time because the snow was wiping away 
the tracks. 

Now it led us downward again. To 
where, do you think? Right back into 
the road not a quarter-of a mile from 
where we had taken it, and that was 
the end! 

Dead-beat and disgusted we pulled 
into Forest Hill late at night, and al- 
most the first man we met was Bill 

yas in his usual tough luck, 
-receipt he had was sim- 
ply at “owner's risk,” he being unable 
to afford insurance. We all felt sorry 
because he was a bully good fellow and 
couldn’t afford the loss. 

Poor as he was though, it was he 
who, from his nearly empty poke, put 
in the first dust to the contribution we 
raised that night in the Miners’ De- 
light for the widow and the little ones. 
We took it to her the next day, Bill, the 
sheriff and I, and gave her the heart- 
breaking news that there wasn’t a 
chance in a thousand for our ever re- 
covering the little fortune she had lost 
and which would have made her inde- 
pendent. It seemed like a mockery to 
take her name and address. 

The only satisfaction I felt that day 
was when I learned that the Gentle 
Annie people who had jumped Bill’s 
claim had also shipped at their own 
risk and couldn't claim a cent from the 
express company. That looked like jus- 
tice! We started the widow off and 
headed for home, when away we went 
on another chase. 

Incomprehensible as it seemed Black 
Bart had got across the cafion some 
way and had stuck up the Placerville 
stage. He must have gone fast and 
been making a wholesale job, we 
thought. Everybody went wild. We 
were a small army, with Bill Pape in 
the lead, when we joined the Placerville 
boys and started in to scour that coun- 
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got away again. 

Just as Christmas came on top of us 
we did get one good piece of news. 
Bill Pape got a decision from the higher 
court giving him back the Gentle An- 
nie, and the fellows who had jumped 
it, with all their men, were marched 
out of the camp without a friend. We 
all stood around not saying much when 
they went, trudging down the road in 
sullenness, knowing we hated them and 
were glad they had gained nothing for 
all their effort. They had even lost 
what they cleaned up, and the road- 
agent was the richer. Bill's Christmas- 
eve celebration was a howler that went 
down into camp history, and we let 
him know how glad we were that it 
had come his way at last. 

But now here’s the funny part about 
all this. On Christmas day I got my 
poke back, unopened, and this note: 


For certain reasons which aren't any of 
our business, I don’t want your money. So 
’m sending it back. Brack Bart. 


It was sent from Sacramento. I had 
to go down there about New Years to 
meet my Fan Tan owner, who sold me 
a partnership and gave me a good time. 
We tried to get a clue to Black Bart 
but couldn't. It was in the express- 
office that I went digging through my 
pockets and happened to run across the 
widow’s address, and, it being the holi- 
days, and I feeling kind of holidayish, 
thought I'd call on her. 

I found her all right and almost the 
first thing she said to me was: “Look 
here. I want to show you something I 
got a few days ago.” 

And then she fished out a note and I 
read: 


I don't rob widows when 
I can help it. The Gentle Annie clean-up 
was good enough for me. I’m sending back 
all I took from you, but don’t tell anybody. 
Biack Bart. 


Dear Mapam: 


Say, you could have knocked me 
down with a pine-needle. The hand- 
writing was the same sent me, and her 
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money had been delivered by a messen- 
ger. I tried again to find this philan- 
thropic stage-robber, but wasted my 
time. 

When I got back to Forest Hill I told 
Bill Pape, and he said he guessed he'd 
take a try as he wanted that Gentle An- 
nie dust if it could be found, so away 
he went. Well, he kept going to Sacra- 
mento all winter and up to the time 
when the spring came and the snow 
melted, and the big pines looked fresh 
and green. 

Early in the summer I went to San 
Francisco for some things I couldn't 
get in Sacramento, and while there got 
a letter from Bill asking me to bring 
some supplies up for him. I did, and 
on the day I landed in Forest Hill 
went out on the sunlit trail through 
the trees to Bill’s cabin and called him 
outside with a “Hello-in-there !" 

“Bill,” I said, “there’s something 
mighty singular about this note you 
sent me.” it 

I took it and the one signed “Black 
Bart” from my pocket, unfolded them, 
and handed them to him. 

“Seems to me these were written by 
the same man. Doesn't it look that 
way to you?” 

He calmly tore them into small 
pieces, laid them on the palm of his 
hand, and gave a mighty blow that sent 
the little strips of paper fluttering off 
in the air toward where Mount Baldy, 
snow-capped and serene. looked down 
at us from across the Big Divide. Then 
he grinned and gave a great slow wink. 

“Hank,” he said, “there’s a hell of a 
lot of things in this world that it 
doesn’t do us any good to know too 
much about. But since you're here I 
want you to come in and see my wife. 
I was married two days ago to a wom- 
an who doesn’t know how to lie.” 

And I'll swear as I looked back, half 
dazed, before going through the cabin 
door, it seemed to me old Baldy’s snowy 
face took on a look like a great big 
smile and did just as Bill had—gave 
me a slow, sly wink. 


